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In  1955,  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers,  for  the  fourth 
time  awarded  a  Travel  Fellowship  to  a  foreign  student  advisor  to 
visit  the  Middle  East.  I  was  the  fortunate  recipient  of  this  grant.  Thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  my  own  university,  I  was  able  to  make  the  trip 
in  the  fall  when  most  of  the  educational  institutions  were  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  (except  on  those  occasions  when  my  visit  happened  to  fall  on 
Friday,  the  Moslem  day  of  rest  and  prayer) .  The  experience  of  the  trip 
was  of  tremendous  value  both  personally  and  professionally,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  to  those  who  made  it  possible.  This  report  is  presented 
in  an  effort  to  communicate  some  of  the  experience  to  my  colleagues 
working  in  the  field  of  international  educational  exchange. 

My  trip  was  more  extensive  than  those  of  my  predecessors  in  that 
I  devoted  major  attention  to  Pakistan  and  Iran,  which  they  did  not 
visit,  and  to  Turkey,  with  briefer  visits  to  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Jordan  and  Israel,  and  transit  stops  in  Rome,  Nicosia  and  Athens.  This 
is  a  great  deal  of  territory  to  cover  in  nine  weeks,  and  perhaps  fore¬ 
most  among  my  impressions  of  the  trip  is  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
a  strong  desire  to  return,  because  there  never  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
time  to  see  all  the  people  or  discuss  all  the  topics  or  do  all  the  things 
I  wanted. 

However,  thanks  to  four  groups  of  fine  people,  the  AFME  staff  in 
New  York  and  in  the  field,  the  U.S.  Cultural  Affairs  officers  who  had 
been  alerted  to  my  coming  by  the  Department  of  State,  government 
education  officials  who  had  been  informed  of  my  plans  by  a  most  co¬ 
operative  group  of  cultural  attaches  in  Washington,  and  former  and 
present  University  of  Florida  students  and  their  families,  I  was  able 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  my  time.  Everywhere  the  hospitality 
and  cordiality  of  the  people  were  truly  superlative. 

My  principal  objective  in  making  the  trip  was  to  learn  as  much  as 
I  could  of  how  the  exchange  of  persons  is  working  at  its  Middle  East¬ 
ern  end.  I  talked  with  many  people,  observed  many  facets  of  the  ex¬ 
change  process,  and  gained  impressions  on  many  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems,  the  most  important  of  which  are  reported  here. 

I  visited  19  major  cities  in  9  Middle  Eastern  countries,  and  spoke 
with  government  officials  as  well  as  the  administrative  officers  of  many 
colleges  and  universities.  Visits  were  made  to  26  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  24  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  where  I  interviewed 
teachers  and  students,  as  well  as  department  heads  and  administrators. 
I  met  30  former  students  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  between  150 
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and  200  from  other  American  universities,  and  visited  friends  and 
relatives  of  present  students.  I  talked  with  more  than  60  American 
officials  and  with  representatives  of  private  agencies  such  as  AFME, 
the  Ford,  Asia  and  Near  East  foundations,  and  gave  ten  addresses  to 
groups  of  20  to  500  persons.  I  also  spoke  with  persons  hoping  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  to  study  and,  of  course,  with  many  others  at  social  affairs. 
With  all  this,  there  was  little  time  for  sightseeing  and  picture  taking. 

This  report  is  presented  with  due  humility — I  cannot  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  Middle  East  or  on  any  country  I  visited.  In  fact,  getting 
some  perspective  on  how  much  I  have  yet  to  learn  about  that  part  of 
the  world  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  trip.  However, 
I  believe  the  generalized  observations  and  conclusions  which  follow 
are  valid,  with  variations  in  degree,  throughout  the  Middle  East,  and 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  action  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  concerned  with  educational  exchanges  with  that  area. 


I.  PROBLEM  AREAS  FOR  STUDY  AND  ACTION 

In  my  discussions  with  education  officials,  returned  students  and 
others,  a  number  of  major  problems  in  the  operation  of  exchanges  with 
the  United  States  were  repeatedly  mentioned.  These  problems  I  believe 
need  study  and  action,  and  therefore  I  shall  begin  with  a  brief  presen¬ 
tation  of  eight  general  problems.  Some  of  them  are  chiefly  our  concern 
here  in  the  United  States,  some  are  within  the  province  of  our  partner 
nations  in  exchanges,  and  some  must  receive  the  attention  of  both  sides 
in  the  exchange  process  if  they  are  to  be  solved. 

A.  American  Educational  Standards 

American  educational  standards  are  not  as  widely  respected  in  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  as  they  deserve,  with  the  result  that  many 
returned  U.S .-trained  students  find  difficulty  in  gaining  acceptance  of 
their  degrees  and  in  finding  suitable  employment.  American  education 
is  still  fighting  an  uphill  battle  against  European  education  which  has 
set  the  standards  in  these  countries.  Many  of  the  top  men  in  govern¬ 
ment,  education  and  the  professions  are  European-trained,  and  it  is 
only  human  for  them  to  consider  the  educational  system  with  which 
they  are  familiar  superior  to  that  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing. 
They  are  therefore  quick  to  generalize  from  “one  bad  apple  in  the 
barrel.” 
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While  some  of  these  prejudices  are  undoubtedly  based  upon  ignor¬ 
ance,  we  have  apparently  been  giving  people  in  the  Middle  East  good 
basis  for  prejudice,  particularly  with  respect  to  two  specific  factors: 

1.  Admission  standards.  I  was  told  repeatedly,  both  by  government 
and  university  officials  and  by  American  educators  working  in 
these  countries,  of  cases  in  which  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  failed  to  maintain  adequate  admission  standards 
in  dealing  with  Middle  Eastern  students.  For  example,  a  high 
official  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Pakistan  told  me  about 
a  case  he  personally  knew,  in  which  a  Pakistani  student  who  had 
failed  his  Bachelor  of  Science  examination  at  home  had  been 
admitted  to  the  graduate  school  of  one  of  our  state  universities, 
and  had  returned  home  in  less  than  a  year  with  a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  that  institution.  The  official’s  reaction  was,  “How 
can  this  be?  What  must  American  educational  standards  be,  if 
something  like  this  can  happen?”  The  American  University 
of  Beirut  and  others  report  many  similar  cases.  I  was  told  of 
instances  in  which  U.S.  institutions  have  issued  letters  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  foreign  students  in  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
without  receiving  an  application  form  or  credentials  of  any  sort. 
When  such  cases  come  to  the  attention  of  responsible  people 
abroad,  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  question  the  acceptance  of 
an  American-trained  employee.  I  returned  home  with  the  strong 
impression  that  admissions  officers  of  U.S.  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  must  raise  admission  standards  for  foreign  students, 
at  least  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Certainly  no  foreign  student  should  be  accepted  without  a 
formal  application  supported  by  original  and  official  creden¬ 
tials. 

b.  No  foreign  student  who  has  not  been  a  superior  student  in  his 
own  country  should  ever  be  admitted — he  will  have  plenty  of 
handicaps  to  face  here,  without  adding  mediocre  or  low 
ability.  If  an  admissions  officer  does  not  know  what  creden¬ 
tials  mean,  there  are  several  ways  of  finding  out  prior  to 
admission  —  the  Registrar  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  for  example,  will  be  glad  to  evaluate  credentials  from 
that  part  of  the  world  upon  request,  and  has  so  announced, 
but  has  seldom  been  asked  to  do  so. 
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c.  No  student  who,  by  reason  of  his  academic  record,  is  not 
eligible  for  admission  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
his  own  country  should  be  admitted  to  an  American  school. 

2.  Academic  performance  standards.  In  many  places  I  heard  criti¬ 
cism  of  standards  of  academic  performance  required  of  foreign 
students  in  U.S.  institutions.  There  is  great  concern  in  some  of 
these  countries  about  the  numbers  of  poorly  prepared  students 
who  are  attending  little-known  schools  of  low  standard  here 
and  returning  with  American  degrees,  bragging  about  how  little 
effort  was  required.  When  these  people  get  jobs  they  often  fail 
to  make  the  expected  contribution,  and  their  superiors  are  given 
further  cause  for  unfavorable  generalizations  regarding  U.S. 
education.  But  criticisms  are  not  confined  to  obscure  institu¬ 
tions.  Some  of  our  good  universities  are  criticized  for  what  our 
friends  abroad  refer  to  as  our  “double  standard.”  One  Ministry 
of  Education  official  put  it  this  way:  “You  Americans  are  too 
kindhearted  and  too  afraid  that  if  you  give  a  foreign  student 
a  low  grade  you  may  hurt  his  feelings  and  do  harm  to  the  cause 
of  international  understanding.  Therefore,  in  many  cases  you 
do  not  require  the  same  standard  of  achievement  from  foreign 
students  that  you  require  of  your  own  American  students.  In  the 
long  run  this  does  great  harm.” 

If  I  have  any  message  to  pass  on  as  a  result  of  my  travels,  it  is  that 
we  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  maintain  high  standards  of  admis¬ 
sion  and  of  academic  performance,  particularly  with  respect  to  foreign 
students.  We  are  doing  no  favor  to  an  individual  foreign  student,  to  his 
country,  or  to  ours,  by  admitting  him  if  he  is  not  fully  qualified,  or  by 
giving  him  grades  or  degrees  he  does  not  deserve,  just  to  be  “nice”  to 
him.  He  may  accuse  us  of  cruel  and  heartless  despotism  which  has 
ruined  his  life  if  we  make  him  toe  the  mark,  but  in  the  long  run  both 
he  and  his  country  will  respect  us  for  it,  understand  us  better,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  like  us  any  less.  This  is  a  point  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strong¬ 
ly,  and  I  feel  that  national  organizations  and  agencies,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  working  in  educational  exchanges  have  an  obligation  to  stress 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  with  the  administrative  officials  and 
faculties  of  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

B.  Counseling  Facilities  for  Prospective  Students 

Counseling  facilities  for  foreign  students  wishing  to  come  to  the 
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U.S.  from  Middle  Eastern  countries  are  for  the  most  part  inadequate. 

Such  counseling  seems  to  be  handled  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  U.S.  Cultural  Affairs  officers  in  most  of  the  places  I  visited  were 
offering  the  best  counseling  available,  sandwiching  it  into  a 
crowded  schedule  of  other  duties. 

2.  U.S.  Information  Library  staffs,  where  they  exist,  seem  to  handle 
most  of  the  contacts  that  might  be  considered  counseling.  They 
are  conscientious  people  who  are  doing  their  best,  but  some  have 
never  been  in  America,  and  even  those  who  are  U.S.  born  and 
educated  find  it  difficult  to  thread  their  way  through  the  maze 
of  our  system  of  higher  education,  to  say  nothing  of  being  able 
to  give  adequate  counsel  to  young  and  bewildered  students. 

3.  In  one  university  I  visited  there  was  an  established  information 
center  on  study  abroad,  staffed  largely  by  students  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  advisor,  and  depending  for  information 
largely  upon  a  library  of  university  catalogs. 

4.  In  several  places  Amgrad  groups  are  helping  to  counsel  and  aie 
willing  to  do  more.  However,  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
organization,  time  and  a  central  place  of  operation,  as  well  as 
by  lack  of  knowledge  of  U.S.  education  other  than  at  their  own 
alma  maters. 

5.  Americans  working  in  the  Middle  East  are  frequently  ap¬ 
proached  by  people  who  want  to  study  in  the  U.S.,  most  often 
by  those  who  have  no  money  and  want  advice  on  how  to  get 
scholarships.  Many  of  the  U.S.  personnel  abroad  spend  consid¬ 
erable  time  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  conscientiously  try  to  be 
helpful.  However,  they  have  little  reference  material  available, 
and  are  most  likely  to  base  their  advice  on  their  own  expei  ience, 
or  urge  the  students  to  get  further  information  from  a  library 
or  other  source. 

6.  Without  doubt  the  best  counseling  arrangements  I  observed 
were  the  centers  established  by  American  Friends  of  the  Middle 
East  in  Tehran  and  Baghdad,  headed  by  experienced  and  well- 
qualified  men,  Charles  Hulac  and  George  Naifeh.  The  Tehran 
center  alone  averages  over  100  hopeful  students  every  day,  and 
the  staff  know  there  are  scores  they  never  see.  There  are  other 
scores  that  they  never  see  after  telling  them  in  the  first  inter¬ 
view  that  they  do  not  qualify  for  study  in  the  U.S.,  but  whom 
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they  later  learn  have  been  admitted  on  direct  application  to  an 
American  school.  The  Baghdad  center,  in  addition  to  its  coun¬ 
seling  functions,  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Iraqi  Ministry 
of  Education  for  giving  orientation  to  all  Iraqi  students  ap¬ 
proved  to  study  in  the  U.S.  These  centers  are  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  and,  even  though  they  are  already  overworked,  we 
in  American  institutions  would  do  well  to  insist  that  private 
students  within  reach  of  the  centers — new  ones  have  recently 
been  established  in  Damascus  and  Cairo — make  use  of  their  serv¬ 
ices.  Would  that  AFME,  or  other  agencies,  could  and  would 
establish  similar  services  in  other  major  cities  of  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere! 

In  every  city  I  visited,  regardless  of  the  type  of  counseling  service 
available,  more  and  better-trained  help  is  needed  to  care  adequately 
for  the  needs  of  the  growing  numbers  of  students  desiring  to  come 
to  the  U.S. 

C.  Reference  Materials 

Reference  materials  available  for  counselors  of  students  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  for  the  students  themselves,  are  inadequate.  The  best 
thing  available  is  the  IIE  Handbook  on  International  Study,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  many  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  East  had  not  yet  received 
it,  and  some  of  those  who  were  using  it  felt  that  it  is  still  not  the  final 
answer,  although  it  represents  a  considerable  forward  step.  American 
Universities  and  Colleges,  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  widely  used,  but  out-of-date  in  many  respects,  as  is  Lovejoy’s 
guide.  Surprisingly,  extensive  collections  of  catalogs  of  U.S.  institutions 
are  available,  particularly  in  the  offices  of  Cultural  Affairs  officers,  but 
many  of  the  catalogs  are  several  years  old,  and  I  gathered  that  some 
who  use  the  collections  approach  them  with  a  sort  of  hopeless  “where 
do  I  begin”  point  of  view. 

Everywhere  I  went  Embassy  officials,  U.S.  libraries,  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  counseling  centers  and  prospective  students  were  crying 
for  lists  of  recommended  U.S.  schools:  “We  know  that  some  of  the 
schools  whose  catalogs  we  have  sound  good  on  paper  but  really  haven’t 
much  to  offer.  And  we  know  that  a  catalog  is  out-of-date  before  it  is 
published.  How  are  we  really  going  to  know  which  schools  are  best  in 
various  fields?  How  do  we  know  whether  a  school  is  set  up  to  give  a 
foreign  student  a  good  experience  as  well  as  a  good  education?  Can’t 
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you  send  us  a  list  of  the  really  good  schools?  They  all  recognize  that 
this  is  difficult  to  do,  but  they  need  help,  and  I  came  back  convinced, 
as  they  are,  that  a  lot  better  job  can  be  done  of  supplying  useful  refer¬ 
ence  material  for  the  use  of  counselors  and  their  clients  abroad.  It  is 
probably  a  job  that  no  one  agency  can  or  should  do  alone,  but  with 
the  collaboration  of  such  organizations  as  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  the  National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Department  of  State,  and  others, 
it  could  be  done.  My  own  organization,  the  National  Association  of 
Foreign  Student  Advisers,  could  perhaps  best  contribute  to  such  col¬ 
laboration  by: 

1.  Helping  to  find  out  the  most  important  points  of  information 
that  have  influenced  students  in  choosing  schools  in  America 
and  what  information  would  have  helped  them  make  better 
choices,  had  it  been  available. 

2.  Establishing  standards  of  campus  foreign  student  programs  and 
preparing  a  list  of  schools  known  to  have  satisfactory  provisions 
for  handling  foreign  students. 

From  such  information,  together  with  a  canvass  of  opinions  of  those 
attempting  to  counsel  foreign  students  abroad  and  the  accreditation 
lists  of  established  general  and  professional  accrediting  agencies,  it 
should  be  possible  to  put  together  a  basic  and  usable  reference  work  on 
U.S.  educational  institutions. 

D.  Limited  Knowledge  of  U.S.  Education 

Ignorance  among  Middle  Easterners  of  U.S.  education,  its  organi¬ 
zation,  its  diversity,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  is  almost  as  appalling 
to  an  American  as  our  ignorance  of  their  system  must  be  to  them.  Hav¬ 
ing  systems  in  which  either  a  single  university  sets  the  standards  ior 
many  institutions  or  a  centralized  Ministry  of  Education  sets  them  for 
the  whole  country,  they  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  the  multiplicity  of 
types  of  institutions  and  standards  we  have.  They  are  likely  to  know 
and  have  some  respect  for  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  \  ale,  Columbia  and  Piince- 
ton,  and  perhaps  to  give  grudging  recognition  to  a  very  few  others,  but 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  several  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  of  good  quality  and  reputation,  many  of  which 
might  be  even  better  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  than 
the  five  best  known.  Consequently,  officials  are  likely  to  view  returned 
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American-trained  job  applicants  from  other  than  the  “big  five”  insti¬ 
tutions  with  extreme  suspicion,  and  perhaps  with  categorical  rejection. 
In  one  country  I  was  told  that  only  M.I.T.  engineering  degrees  were 
recognized.  Ignorance,  reinforced  by  knowledge  of  extreme  cases  of 
low  standards  of  admission  and  academic  achievement  in  U.S.  schools, 
makes  a  difficult  road  block  for  many  a  returned  student. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  one  that  our  Cultural  Affairs  offi¬ 
cers  and  other  American  personnel  in  the  Middle  East  are  trying  to 
overcome.  There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  possible  ways  of  helping  the 
situation,  in  addition  to  providing  and  distributing  better  printed  in¬ 
formation  designed  especially  for  the  purpose: 

1.  Provision  for  an  expanded  program  of  grants  to  bring  to  the 
U.S.  key  leaders  of  government,  education  and  industry  respon¬ 
sible  for  employing  large  numbers  of  trained  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  country  I  was  told  that  the  three  members  of  a 
Civil  Service  Commission,  who  are  responsible  for  employment 
for  all  government  departments,  are  European-educated  and 
have  never  been  in  the  U.S.  Perhaps  invitations  from  the  U.S. 
Government  for  them  to  visit  us  might  open  many  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  returned  American  graduates  in  that  country. 
There  might  also  be  merit  in  inviting  people  from  several  levels 
of  the  hierarchy,  in  order  that  not  only  the  present  top  men, 
but  the  future  heads  and  those  who  would  supervise  the  work 
of  new  employees  might  be  better  able  to  utilize  returned 
students. 

2.  The  cultural  and  educational  officers  of  the  embassies  of  Middle 
Eastern  countries  might  be  able  to  do  more  to  help  their  people 
at  home  understand  American  education,  and  to  make  better 
use  of  returned  students,  if  they  were  provided  with  sufficient 
staff  and  budget  to  enable  them  to  visit  American  educational 
institutions  and  see  at  firsthand  what  their  students  are  doing. 
I  know  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  attaches  who  now  do  this  to 
any  extent.  We  have  no  control  over  such  matters,  but  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries  I  was  brash  enough  to  suggest  to  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cational  officials  that  there  would  be  a  number  of  advantages  to 
them  in  such  a  plan.  It  might  even  make  sense,  if  the  law 
allows,  for  our  government  to  give  the  attaches  leader  grants  of 
some  sort  to  enable  them  to  see  U.S.  educational  facilities  and 
other  facets  of  our  culture  firsthand. 
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E.  Readjustment  of  Returned  Students 

Negative  viewpoints  of  officials  regarding  graduates  from  America 
are  not  always  a  matter  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  but  sometimes  of 
bitter  experience.  I  heard  returned  Amgrads  criticized  because  they 
came  back  with  inflated  ideas  of  their  own  worth.  They  expected  ap¬ 
pointment  to  high  level  jobs  to  which  they  should  not  have  aspired 
without  several  years  of  experience,  and  they  asked  for  salaries  far 
above  the  prevailing  standard.  Some  returned  students  were  criticized 
because  they  were  over-zealous  in  trying  to  reform  their  own  countries 
in  the  American  image.  Others  seemed  unable  to  readjust  to  necessary 
limitations  at  home.  One  university  president  expressed  his  attitude 
somewhat  as  follows:  “We  have  employed  a  number  of  returned 
American  graduates  on  our  staff,  but  we  find  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  not  very  useful.  They  cannot  teach  because  they  are  over-specialized 
and  either  are  not  qualified  or  are  unwilling  to  teach  general  founda¬ 
tion  courses.  They  want  to  teach  their  specialties,  in  which  we  seldom 
offer  more  than  a  course  or  two.  Neither  are  they  very  useful  in  re¬ 
search  because  they  do  not  seem  able  to  start  a  research  project  without 
several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  equipment.  .  .  .” 

Problems  of  the  returned  students  with  whom  I  talked  were  not 
new,  but  I  gained  new  insight  into  them.  Many  have  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  when  they  first  go  back,  especially  if  they  have  been  in  America 
a  long  time  or  return  with  American  wives.  I  talked  with  students 
who  found  it  difficult  to  readjust  to  the  food  and  the  less  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  of  health  and  sanitation.  But  the  more  serious  complaints  are  often 
related  to  basic  local  problems.  For  example,  one  man  told  me,  “I 
came  back  and  was  expected  to  take  a  government  job  at  $60  a  month, 
less  than  I  got  for  work  in  the  University  cafeteria  in  the  States  and 
not  enough  for  me  to  establish  a  home.”  Another  told  me,  My  su¬ 
perior  got  his  job  because  of  pull  and  seniority,  but  even  though  he  has 
no  training  and  knows  little  about  the  technical  work  we  re  supposed 
to  be  doing,  I  have  to  take  orders  from  him.”  Still  another  said,  “I  have 
suggested  ideas  that  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  department 
and  save  us  a  lot  of  money,  but  my  superior  is  old  and  European- 
trained  and  he  doesn’t  even  understand  what  I  m  talking  about. 

Many  returned  students  complained  about  not  being  placed  where 
their  talents  and  training  were  of  most  value.  A  typical  illustration  is 
the  case  of  an  Australian-trained  textile  engineer:  I  specialized  in  the 
dyeing  of  wool,  for  which  we  have  great  need  in  my  country,  but  when 
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I  returned  they  sent  me  to  a  job  in  a  mill  that  does  nothing  but  weav¬ 
ing  of  cotton.”  Several  members  of  a  group  of  Turkish  teachers  who 
had  been  at  the  University  of  Florida  for  a  year  reported  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  changed  just  about  the  time  they  returned  home,  and  the 
whole  project  under  which  they  were  sent  to  America  was  abandoned 
by  the  new  Minister  of  Education,  so  that  many  of  them  were  unable 
to  introduce  the  new  ideas  they  had  been  encouraged  to  bring  back. 

Many  U.S.-trained  people  feel  that  they  are  trapped  by  the  political 
and  economic  system.  One  cynical  Pakistani  remarked,  “To  get  ahead 
here  you  need  the  three  R’s:  rupees,  relatives  and  religion.  I  come  from 
a  poor  family  with  neither  money  nor  influence,  and  I  belong  to  a 
minority  religious  group,  so  there  is  little  chance  for  me  here.”  I  visited 
one  former  student  who  is  a  university  professor.  He  was  notified  of 
a  promotion  while  I  was  there,  and  remarked  that  he  was  particularly 
pleased  because  he  knew  of  no  other  case  in  which  promotion  had 
come  solely  on  merit.  To  some  extent,  the  same  sort  of  situation  seems 
to  apply  throughout  the  Middle  East,  as  elsewhere. 

As  we  might  expect,  there  are  fewer  problems  for  people  who  were 
older  and  well  established  in  their  positions  before  they  went  to  the 
States.  They  usually  return  to  the  same  or  to  higher  positions  and  are 
better  able  to  make  use  of  the  new  ideas  they  have  acquired.  The  tend¬ 
ency  now  among  government  officials  is  to  emphasize  sending  students 
abroad  for  graduate  study,  and  some  are  on  the  verge  of  allowing  dollar 
exchange  only  for  graduate  study. 

In  Pakistan  I  talked  with  two  men  making  studies  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Dr.  Ralph  Spence  of  Teachers  College  is  on  a  Fulbright  grant  to 
study  the  adjustment  and  experiences  of  returned  students.  Naeem  Gol 
Rathore,  himself  a  Pakistani  student  at  Columbia  University,  is  de¬ 
voting  six  months  to  a  study  covering  the  backgrounds  of  Pakistani 
students  who  go  to  America,  their  experiences  and  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  problems  they  face  on  their  return.  Both  of 
these  studies  should  give  us  interesting  data  to  add  to  the  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Useem  study  in  India  and  others. 

F.  Failure  to  Return  Home 

The  problem  of  students  who  do  not  return,  or  who  go  back  to 
America  soon  after  their  return,  is  one  of  considerable  official  concern 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  particularly  in  Iran.  A  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  I  talked  with  in  Iran  expressed  the  opinion  that  emigration  is  the 
real  objective  of  a  sizable  portion  of  Iranians  who  seek  opportunities 
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to  study  in  America.  One  U.S.  Embassy  official  remarked  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  a  high  percentage  of  Iranians  who  do  return  make  the  Embassy 
one  of  their  first  ports  of  call,  to  get  their  names  on  the  waiting  list 
for  permanent  visas  to  go  back  to  the  U.S.  An  outspoken  ICA  official 
in  Iran  thinks  that  the  only  sensible  procedure  for  exchange  programs 
would  be  to  take  groups  of  20  to  25  people  in  the  same  field  to  the  States 
for  three  to  six  months  of  observation  and  specialized  instruction 
through  interpreters,  giving  them  no  chance  to  put  down  any  roots. 

Many  Ministry  of  Education  officials  and  Americans  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  the  loopholes  in  the  U.S.  immigration  laws  by  which  students 
can  change  to  permanent  residence  status  while  they  are  in  the  States. 
One  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  rather  belligerently  accused  us  in 
America  of  using  student  exchange  as  a  device  to  induce  their  best 
people  to  desert  their  homelands.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  members  of 
our  faculties  do  urge  the  best  foreign  students  to  stay  to  complete  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees,  and  the  longer  they  stay  and  the  farther  they  advance 
educationally,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  want  to  remain  in  the  U.S. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  primarily  our  problem,  and  I  said  so 
very  firmly  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

The  Minister  of  Education  in  Iran  saw  the  problem  in  the  clearest 
light  of  any  government  official  with  whom  I  talked — he  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  Iranian  students  in  Paris  for  a  time  and  knew  all  about  the 
problems  of  foreign  students.  He  was  in  the  process  of  making  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  regulations  for  Iranian  students  abroad,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  improve  the  situation  considerably.  He  believes  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  recognize  that  students  abroad  represent  a  valuable 
resource  for  the  development  of  the  country,  and  should  therefore  adopt 
a  careful  plan  for  conserving  and  using  this  resource.  One  of  his  pro¬ 
posals  is  to  organize  a  high-level,  quasi-governmental  commission  made 
up  of  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  other  government  agen¬ 
cies,  representatives  of  business  and  the  professions,  and  representatives 
of  the  families  of  the  students.  As  I  understood  the  plan,  this  commis¬ 
sion  would  have  3  major  functions: 

1.  Counseling  students  who  go  abroad  with  respect  to  the  highest 
priority  needs  of  the  country  for  trained  people,  and  exercising 
some  control  to  see  that  preference  is  given  to  those  planning 
to  study  in  needed  fields. 

2.  Keeping  regular  contact  with  the  students  while  they  are  abroad. 
One  device  planned  for  this  purpose  is  a  monthly  newsletter 
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which  would  go  to  all  Iranians  studying  abroad  to  let  them 
know  what  is  going  on  at  home,  new  developments  taking  place, 
the  kinds  of  job  openings  there  are,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  keep  their 
attention  focused  on  the  home  situation  and  let  them  know  that 
their  country  considers  them  important. 

3.  Making  advance  plans  for  the  reorientation  and  employment  of 
students  who  are  finishing  their  studies  abroad  and  returning 
home. 

These  are  excellent  ideas,  and  they  could  well  be  adapted  for  use  by 
other  countries. 

In  a  number  of  countries,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  further 
measure  to  help  keep  students  oriented  toward  eventual  return  home 
would  be  to  expand  the  functions  of  educational  attaches  of  embassies 
in  America  to  include  responsibility  for  periodic  contact  with  nationals 
studying  here,  particularly  through  personal  visits  to  the  students  on 
campuses.  Attaches  should  not  be  inspectors  or  police  officers  going 
around  the  country  to  spy  on  students;  but  as  friends  from  home,  eager 
to  help  students  in  any  way  possible,  they  could  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good.  They  would  also  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  advise 
their  governments  authoritatively  concerning  American  education,  the 
most  effective  placement  of  students  coming  to  the  States,  and  the  most 
effective  use  of  precious  dollars  to  assure  their  money’s  worth  in  stu¬ 
dent  programs.  But  if  the  attaches  did  no  more  than  report  to  their 
governments  well  in  advance  which  students  were  graduating  and  in 
what  fields,  and  could  then  report  to  the  students  in  advance  of  their 
graduation  that  they  were  wanted  at  home  for  particular  assignments 
in  their  fields,  suitable  to  their  talents  and  training,  there  would  be 
much  less  of  a  problem. 

G.  Alumni  Programs 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  organized  programs  of 
regular  contact  by  institutions  with  their  former  foreign  students  who 
have  returned  home.  The  experience  of  talking  with  a  goodly  number 
of  these  students  strengthens  my  conviction  that  such  alumni  programs 
are  very  important  for  maintenance  of  the  values  and  understanding 
we  seek  in  exchanges.  Many  times  I  was  impressed  with  the  almost 
pathetic  eagerness  with  which  my  own  former  students  asked  about 
people  they  had  known,  changes  in  the  campus,  football  fortunes,  or¬ 
ganizations  in  which  they  had  participated,  and  so  on  and  on.  People 
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from  other  schools  asked  if  I  had  visited  their  campuses  or  knew  their 
foreign  student  advisors.  Few  of  these  people  had  heard  anything  at 
all  from  their  alma  maters  since  they  left,  but  talking  with  me  brought 
back  nostalgic  memories.  These  ties,  so  carefully  nurtured  while  the 
students  are  with  us,  deserve  cultivation  after  they  leave  us. 

H.  Coordination  Among  American  Programs 

One  final  problem  area  which  I  might  mention  briefly  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  coordination  among  American  exchange  programs.  For 
example,  I  was  told  in  a  number  of  places  that  there  is  little  coordina¬ 
tion  or  consultation  between  those  making  selections  for  the  Fulbright 
and  Smith-Mundt  programs  and  those  selecting  trainees  under  ICA, 
either  as  to  policies  and  objectives,  appraisal  of  needs,  or  the  actual  selec¬ 
tion  themselves.  In  several  places  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  same 
individuals  had  applied  under  both  programs  and  received  awards  from 
both.  Two  officials  of  cooperating  universities  reported  they  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  they  had  both  Fulbright  and  ICA  people  on  their  cam¬ 
puses  and  there  was  jealousy  between  them,  particularly  because  the 
Fulbright  professors  were  paid  less  than  the  ICA  staff  members. 


II.  POSITIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  problem  areas  mentioned  above  are  essentially  areas  in  which 
something  is  wrong  and  needs  correcting.  But  it  should  not  be  assumed 
from  the  negative  emphasis  in  the  first  section  of  this  report  that  the 
exchange  programs  are  failing.  Far  from  it!  International  educational 
exchange  in  its  many  aspects  is  making  important  contributions.  I  had 
many  opportunities  to  observe  at  least  four  phases. 

A.  Exchange  of  Persons 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  people  I  met  who  had 
been  to  the  U.S.  for  study  or  non-academic  training  were  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  total  group  of  returnees.  Those  I  talked  with  ranged  all  the 
way  from  people  who  had  just  returned  and  were  struggling  to  re¬ 
adjust  and  find  places  for  themselves,  to  those  who  had  been  back  as 
long  as  20  years  and  had  attained  high  positions.  Certainly  the  composite 
impression  concerning  their  experiences  in  America  and  their  contribu¬ 
tions  since  their  return,  is  strongly  positive.  The  exchange  experience 
has  been  worthwhile. 
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Perhaps  the  story  of  “U.S.  University  Students,”  or  “USUS,”  in 
Tehran  is  the  most  impressive  of  any  I  heard.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group,  a  Ph.D.  from  Wisconsin 
who  is  a  high  official  in  the  government  division  dealing  with  rural  de¬ 
velopment.  Initially  USUS  was  organized  for  social  purposes  because 
its  members  wanted  to  get  together  to  talk  about  their  common  ex¬ 
periences  and  problems.  However,  they  found  this  was  not  enough, 
and  sought  something  constructive  to  do.  They  decided  to  start  a  series 
of  seminars  on  various  subjects — the  first  on  education,  rural  sociology, 
youth  work  and  engineering.  Each  seminar  was  limited  to  30  mem¬ 
bers,  about  a  third  U.S.-educated  Iranians,  a  third  foreigners  working 
in  Iran,  and  a  third  Iranians  who  had  not  studied  in  the  U.S.  Last  vear 
10  seminars  were  active,  and  this  year  they  expect  more  to  be  organized. 
Many  of  the  members  are  prominent  citizens  and  high  officials — the 
present  Prime  Minister  was  chairman  of  one  seminar  before  taking 
office,  and  several  cabinet  ministers  are  active.  These  groups  have  be¬ 
come  such  important  forums  for  the  discussion  of  new,  and  evaluation 
of  old,  ideas  that  membership  is  actively  sought.  Some  of  the  seminars 
are  beginning  to  move  from  the  discussion  stage  to  specific  action.  For 
example,  the  group  on  youth  work  obtained  the  support  of  the  Shah 
for  an  experimental  program  of  summer  youth  camps  both  for  boys 
and  for  girls.  These  were  so  successful  that  they  are  being  continued 
and  expanded.  The  USUS  leaders  feel  that  the  program  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  in  the  development  of  Iran  and  in  improving 
plans  for  future  development — they  characterize  their  work  as  “grass 
roots  at  the  top.” 

Returnees  in  Karachi  have  organized  themselves  under  the  name 
“American  Universities  Alumni,”  and  are  in  the  process  of  organizing 
in  other  cities  of  Pakistan.  They  are  a  younger  group,  lacking  the  high- 
level  entree  of  the  Iranian  group,  but  they  certainly  have  enthusiasm 
and  drive.  I  met  their  executive  committee  and  was  told  of  all  kinds 
of  projects  on  their  agenda  for  the  future.  In  fact,  I  was  strongly  re¬ 
minded  of  occasions  when  I  have  sat  in  on  board  meetings  of  very 
active  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  groups  in  this  country.  One  of 
their  projects  is  to  build  a  men’s  dormitory  for  the  University  of  Karachi, 
a  new  institution  which  has  no  housing  facilities.  They  showed  me  the 
blueprints  for  the  building,  and  told  me  that  they  already  had  pledges 
of  contributions  to  cover  a  sizable  portion  of  its  cost.  We  discussed  the 
possibility  of  their  making  a  contribution  to  the  counseling  of  Pakistani 
students  who  wish  to  come  to  America,  an  idea  which  they  had  consid- 
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ered  previously.  (Less  than  six  months  after  my  talk  with  them  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  group,  which  I  would  judge  was  sent  to  many 
U.S.  institutions,  asking  for  specific  information  on  opportunities  for 
Pakistani  students  in  my  university.)  I  came  away  from  my  meeting 
with  this  group  feeling  that  here  were  men  whose  American  experience 
had  given  them  new  ideas,  ideals  and  enthusiasms  through  which  they 
will  make  their  mark  in  the  development  of  their  country. 

While  these  and  other  activities  of  groups  of  returnees  are  signifi¬ 
cant,  there  are  also  innumerable  individuals  who  are  doing  outstanding 
work.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  such  people  as  the  Iraqi  Min¬ 
ister  of  Economics,  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Syrian  University  in 
Damascus,  a  young  Greek  who  had  a  difficult  adjustment  period  but 
is  now  head  husbandman  of  the  King’s  farm,  where  he  hopes  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  standards  of  animal  breeding  and  nutrition  in  his  country, 
the  woman  who  heads  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Tehran,  the  dean 
of  a  major  department  of  the  Technical  University  of  Istanbul,  and  his 
wife  who  is  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University  of  Istanbul, 
the  Iranian  woman  who  edits  a  rural  life  magazine  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  rural  education  program,  a  whole  group  of  out¬ 
standing  Turkish  educators,  both  men  and  women,  who  head  teacher 
training  institutions,  and  another  group  who  are  introducing  experi¬ 
mental  ideas  in  Turkish  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  an  important  province  in  Iran,  the  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  a  province  in  Iraq,  a  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  the  director  of  dramatic  programs  for  Radio  Paki¬ 
stan,  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  Jordan,  and  so  on — the  list  might 
be  doubled  or  trebled  just  from  those  I  met  in  my  brief  visit. 

These  people  are  helping  to  counteract  the  suspicion  of  America 
that  is  evident  in  the  Middle  East,  but  a  far  more  significant  fact  is  that 
they  are  making  very  real,  valuable  and  valued  contributions  to  the 
development  of  their  countries.  They  are  doing  tremendously  important 
work  and  are  daily  demonstrating  the  positive  nature  of  exchange  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  returned  from  the  Middle  East  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  make  renewed  efforts  to  continue  and  expand  the 
exchange  programs  in  order  that  these  people  may  be  aided  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  increasing  numbers  of  compatriots  in  the  work  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  Some  of  them  now  feel  that  they  are  lone  voices  “crying  in 
the  wilderness,”  and  making  discouragingly  slow  progress.  We  must 
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continue  to  encourage  and  support  those  who  have  returned  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  increase  their  numbers  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  very  few  American  students  studying  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  there  could  well  be  more,  although  the  language  problem  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  There  are  many  Americans  in  other  capacities  under  U.S. 
and  foreign  government  and  private  auspices.  The  ones  I  met,  exclud¬ 
ing  an  obnoxious  tourist  or  two,  were  doing  good  jobs  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  country.  I  met  two  American  athletes,  Matthias  in  Pakistan 
and  Allbritten  in  Iran,  who  were  travelling  as  U.S.  good  will  ambassa¬ 
dors  most  successfully.  The  Cultural  Affairs  officer  in  Karachi  told  me 
that  Matthias  drew  a  capacity  crowd  in  a  15,000-seat  stadium  —  the 
first  time  it  had  been  filled  since  a  Communist  rally  four  years  before. 
We  could  profitably  use  more  such  representatives. 

B.  American  Schools  in  the  Middle  East 

I  visited  eight  institutions  sponsored  by  non-governmental  Ameri¬ 
can  organizations  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Turkey.  Five  offer 
at  least  some  college-level  work,  and  most  offer  college  preparatory 
curricula.  The  American  University  of  Beirut  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
best  known,  and  has  been — and  continues  to  be — an  important  educa¬ 
tional  influence  throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  Beirut  College  for 
Women  has  strongly  influenced  the  changing  patterns  of  women’s  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  Turkey,  Robert  College  and  the 
American  College  for  Girls  have  made  important  contributions  over 
the  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  story  I  heard  of  the  influence  of  an 
American-sponsored  institution  in  the  Middle  East  is  that  of  a  school 
that  closed  16  years  ago,  the  “American  College”  in  Tehran.  It  was  a 
secondary  school  through  most  of  its  life,  although  it  became  a  degree¬ 
granting  4-year  college  in  1935,  and  was  closed  in  1940.  It  turned  out 
some  2,000  graduates,  and  on  several  occasions  I  was  told  that  a  singu¬ 
larly  high  percentage  of  these  graduates  are  now  among  the  most  re¬ 
spected  leaders  of  Iran  in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  In  fact,  at  two  high- 
level  conferences,  influential  Iranian  leaders  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  American  College  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  it. 
They  seemed  convinced  that  it  could  meet  a  critical  need  in  Iran’s  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  present  time. 

While  these  American-sponsored  institutions  are  widely  respected, 
they  have  their  problems,  also.  Their  difficulties  in  obtaining  adequate 
staff,  facilities  and  financial  support  are  serious,  and  are  reminiscent 
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of  similar  problems  faced  by  stateside  schools.  But  they  also  have  prob¬ 
lems  in  obtaining  full  recognition  of  their  work  by  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  countries  in  which  they  operate.  In  some  cases  these 
troubles  are  aggravated  by  the  critical  attitudes  toward  American  edu¬ 
cational  standards.  Putting  our  own  house  in  order  with  respect  to 
standards  on  this  side  of  the  water  would  be  of  tremendous  help  to  our 
sister  institutions  in  the  Middle  East. 

C.  Technical  Assistance  Programs 

There  were  a  number  of  opportunities  to  see  American-sponsored, 
private  and  government,  technical  assistance  programs  in  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  some  of  the  college  contract  programs  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  in  Pakistan  and  Turkey  and  the  village 
improvement  program  of  the  Near  East  and  Ford  Foundations  in  Iran. 
I  was  well  impressed  with  what  I  saw  and  heard  about  them.  In  one 
or  two  places  the  Americans  with  whom  I  talked  were  highly  critical 
of  the  degree  of  cooperation  given  them  by  the  local  authorities,  and  in 
some  places  nationals  of  the  countries  were  critical  of  the  programs 
because  they  felt  they  were  too  hit-and-miss  and  not  focused  directly 
upon  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  countries.  This  opinion  was  shared 
by  two  of  the  most  astute  American  observers  I  encountered  in  the 
whole  area,  both  of  whom  felt  that  America  has  a  large  stake  in  the  very 
real  social  revolution  that  is  going  on  in  the  Middle  East,  and  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  sponsor  of  that  revolution.  But  many  times  our  policies  and  projects 
seem  to  support  the  status  quo  rather  than  contribute  to  achieving  the 
changes  which  are  the  objectives  of  our  technical  assistance  programs, 
and  without  which  little  can  be  done  to  solve  the  area’s  problems. 

D.  USIS  Programs 

USIS  programs  in  the  Middle  East  in  general  impressed  me  very 
favorably.  I  made  it  a  point  particularly  to  look  into  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Libraries  wherever  I  could,  and  to  talk  with  the  librarians.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  extensive  use  of  the  libraries. 

There  was  an  international  exposition  in  Karachi  while  I  was 
there.  The  Iron  Curtain  and  Western  nations  were  obviously  competing 
for  favor,  and  the  U.S.  was  a  participant.  My  only  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
exhibit  was  that  the  building  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  of  people  trying  to  see  it.  It  was  far  and  away  the  best  de¬ 
signed,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  popular  offering  of  the  entire 
exposition,  and  I  was  proud  of  it. 
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An  incident  at  the  exhibition  illustrates  the  general  feeling  of  many 
of  the  people  toward  America  and  American  assistance.  My  companion 
was  a  Pakistani  friend  who  is  a  government  official.  At  the  exit  of  the 
American  pavilion  we  stopped  before  a  poster  which  wished  Pakistan 
well  in  her  efforts  to  build  a  better  tomorrow.  My  friend  read  the  mes¬ 
sage  aloud  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said,  “Thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes.  With  the  help  your  country  is  so  generously  giving  us,  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  a  better  tomorrow.” 

Speaking  of  competition  in  the  area  between  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
Western  nations,  in  Beirut  a  Russian  art  exhibit  and  a  Romanian  folk 
ballet  group  were  being  featured  at  the  UNESCO  building.  After  see¬ 
ing  them  I  felt  that  similar  U.S.  offerings  would  easily  walk  off  with 
cultural  honors  and  would  be  well  worth  the  cost. 

E.  Official  U.S.  Personnel 

The  official  American  personnel  I  met  and  talked  with  were  chiefly 
Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Information  Agency  officials,  including 
an  ambassador,  a  number  of  consuls,  visa  officers,  public  affairs  officers, 
cultural  affairs  officers,  USIS  librarians,  and  ICA  education  and  train¬ 
ing  officers.  Almost  without  exception  they  impressed  me  as  being  well- 
trained,  conscientious  and  able  people,  usually  overworked  and  har¬ 
ried,  but  generally  doing  a  good  job  in  representing  the  U.S.  I  had  ex¬ 
pected — from  adverse  stateside  reports — to  find  it  otherwise,  and  was 
surprised  and  pleased  with  the  high  calibre  of  our  public  servants. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  greatest  weakness  in  our  representation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  the  rapid  turnover  of  personnel.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  people  with  whom  I  talked  either  were  apologizing  for 
having  just  arrived  at  the  post,  or  were  making  plans  to  move  on  to 
some  other  post  in  the  near  future.  A  2-year  tour  of  duty  is  normal  in 
that  area,  but  it  is  too  short  for  really  effective  work.  The  most  impres¬ 
sive  officials  I  met,  who  obviously  “knew  their  stuff,”  were  those  who 
had  been  four  years  or  more  in  the  same  post  or  country. 


III.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Throughout  the  trip  I  was  constantly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
things  everywhere  seemed  to  be  better  than  I  had  expected.  Apparently 
I  had  been  oversold  on  the  “underdeveloped  country”  idea.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  physical  plants  of  schools  were  better,  and  there  were  more 
of  them,  than  I  had  expected.  Building  of  all  kinds  was  in  progress 
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everywhere,  and  included  many  new  schools  and  several  entirely  new 
university  campuses.  Kuwait,  the  oil-rich  principality  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  boasts  the  finest  school  plants  and  equipment  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere,  but  in  many  other  places,  with  and  without  oil, 
the  facilities  are  good  and  increasing. 

I  was  struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  problems  people  are 
struggling  with  in  the  Middle  East  and  our  own.  The  problems  differ 
in  degree,  but  they  are  not  as  different  in  kind  as  I  had  expected.  In 
one  of  the  groups  at  a  teachers’  workshop  in  Karachi  I  heard  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  professional  status  of  teachers  which  could  have  taken 
place  word  for  word  and  problem  for  problem  in  any  school  system  in 
the  U.S.  Educational  systems  in  the  Middle  East  are  hampered  by  too 
few  teachers  and  too  few  buildings  to  meet  the  enrollment  demands, 
just  as  ours  are.  There  is  deplorable  housing  in  many  places,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  refugees,  but  some  for  which  my  hosts  apologized  was 
superior  in  appearance  to  housing  I  have  seen  in  poorer  districts  of  a 
number  of  American  cities.  The  Middle  East  has  problems  of  indus¬ 
trialization  similar  to  those  of  our  own  underdeveloped  regions.  They 
are  far  behind  us  in  such  things  as  sanitation,  food  preservation,  etc., 
and  certainly  they  cannot  compare  with  us  as  to  general  economic  level; 
but  I  saw  much  too  much  similarity  of  situation  to  feel  any  superiority 
over  the  people  with  whom  I  talked. 

However,  I  was  told  repeatedly  of  three  problems  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  have  which  seriously  hamper  their  advancement.  The 
first  is  the  incidence  of  bribery  and  influence  as  prerequisites  to  favor¬ 
able  action.  Everyone  seems  to  deplore  it,  but  it  is  common  practice. 
The  pay  scales  of  many  government  employees  are  so  low  that  they 
must  either  hold  several  jobs  or  find  other  ways  to  increase  their  in¬ 
come  to  the  level  of  a  living  wage.  Teachers,  in  order  to  make  a  living, 
often  teach  in  several  schools  or  work  at  some  outside  job.  In  one  or 
two  places  I  learned  of  moves  to  pay  adequate  salaries  and  require  per¬ 
sonnel  to  devote  their  full  energies  to  one  teaching  position,  but  these 
instances  are  rare  indeed. 

The  problem  of  individual  integrity  is  closely  related  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  low  standards  of  public  service.  In  some  places  I  was  told  that 
when  the  government  changes  a  whole  new  set  of  civil  servants  may 
be  employed,  while  the  former  job  holders  are  also  kept  on  the  payroll 
but  barred  from  serving.  In  other  cases,  the  same  man  may  hold  as 
many  as  three  full-time  government  appointments  at  the  same  time, 
obviously  short-changing  the  public  on  part  or  all  of  his  responsibilities. 
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Many  people  feel  that  the  need  for  services  could  not  be  met  entirely 
if  every  civil  servant  gave  full  time  to  one  job  and  worked  at  maximum 
efficiency,  but  as  the  situation  seems  to  stand,  little  service  is  given  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  employees  on  the  payrolls. 

A  third  serious  problem  is  the  attitude  toward  physical  labor — no 
educated  man  gets  his  hands  dirty.  He  may  tell  someone  how  to  do  it, 
but  he  does  not  stoop  to  showing  him  how  or  doing  it  himself.  Conse¬ 
quently,  technical  advancement  is  much  slower  than  it  might  be.  Ameri¬ 
can  technicians  are  impatient  with  this  attitude,  and  hope  they  are 
fighting  a  winning  battle  against  it.  However,  they  are  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  any  significant  change  may  take  a  generation  or  more,  and 
they  hope  that  the  students  returning  from  America  will  join  them  in 
working  to  speed  the  process. 

Many  people  with  whom  I  talked  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the 
U.S.  could  contribute  to  the  Middle  East  the  ideals  of  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  public  service  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  we  would  be  making 
the  most  valuable  contribution  possible  toward  eventual  solution  of  the 
very  serious  economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 

My  general  impressions  of  the  educational  systems,  other  than  those 
already  noted,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Education  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  with  the  expansion  come 
the  usual  problems  of  space,  staff,  equipment  and  the  like.  Even 
in  Kuwait  with  its  fabulous  schools  there  is  serious  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  and  of  1100  teachers  only  42  are  Kuwaitis;  the  rest  are 
largely  Egyptians  and  Palestinian  Arabs.  Teacher  training  is  a 
major  problem,  and  all  of  the  countries  are  trying  to  expand 
their  facilities  in  this  field.  But  with  all  of  the  expansion  and 
interest  in  education,  many  Middle  Eastern  countries  are  hardly 
more  than  beginning,  with  illiteracy  rates  still  reported  at  80% 
and  more  in  several  countries. 

2.  To  one  coming  from  a  completely  decentralized  educational 
system,  the  system  with  complete  control  centralized  in  a  na¬ 
tional  Ministry  of  Education,  as  is  true  in  most  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  not  only  is  different,  but  seems  to  have  a  number  of 
disadvantages.  Its  partisans  argue  that  centralized  authority 
achieves  standardization  of  curricula  and  quality.  This  may  be 
true  to  some  extent,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  also  produces 
undesirable  rigidity  and  tends  to  stifle  individual  initiative  on 
the  part  of  both  staff  and  students.  There  is  evidence  of  consid- 
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erable  sterility  in  the  educational  process,  mechanical  covering 
of  the  curriculum  with  little  attention  to  any  objective  other 
than  preparation  for  the  national  examination.  In  Pakistan 
some  of  the  American  professors  told  me  that  if  they  try  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  latest  developments  in  the  field,  or  other  supple¬ 
mentary  material  of  interest  and  value  in  connection  with  a 
subject,  the  students  tell  them  point  blank  not  to  waste  time 
on  things  not  in  the  syllabus. 

3.  There  is  considerable  evidence  of  inadequate  emphasis  upon  the 
practical  aspects  of  education  in  various  fields.  Most  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  seem  to  have  provision  for  laboratories  in 
the  sciences  and  to  be  well  equipped,  particularly  in  physics. 
But  in  chemistry,  for  example,  even  at  some  of  the  best  na¬ 
tional  schools,  very  little  laboratory  work  is  provided.  In  Turkey 
I  was  told  that  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  this  situation 
is  that  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  are  not  manufactured 
in  the  country,  and  their  foreign  exchange  situation  is  so  bad 
that  they  cannot  import  enough  for  instructional  purposes,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  sure  of  a  regular  supply  to  include  much 
laboratory  work  in  the  curriculum.  They  therefore  give  the  pro¬ 
fessors  first  call  on  supplies  for  research  purposes. 

4.  Libraries  tend  to  be  small  and  inadequate  in  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  at  all  levels,  and  librarians  seem  to  have  little  or  no  pro¬ 
fessional  status.  Particularly  in  Pakistan  and  Iran  I  got  the 
impression  that  the  students  are  given  little  encouragement  to 
use  the  libraries.  I  was  told  in  Pakistan  that  the  students  are 
not  allowed  to  take  books  out  because  the  library  might  never 
get  them  back— the  rejoinder  of  one  heretical  professor  was,  “At 
least  we  would  know  then  that  somebody  was  using  the  books,” 
but  his  attitude  did  not  prevail.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  very 
fine  new  library  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 

5.  The  objective  of  many  students  who  go  beyond  secondary  school 
and  of  many  who  desire  to  study  abroad,  is  to  qualify  for  a  good 
job  with  the  government,  not  so  much  because  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  and  do  something  for  the  country  as  because 
one  can  then  live  pleasantly  in  the  capital  city.  In  fact,  many 
people  seem  to  feel  that  their  education  gives  them  the  right  to 
a  desk  job  in  a  principal  city,  even  in  such  fields  as  agriculture 
and  civil  engineering,  in  which  field  work  would  seem  to  be 
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an  inherent  part  of  professional  activity.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  counteract  this  situation  by  offering  additional  pay  and  other 
incentives  for  work  in  the  provinces,  but  it  is  still  a  difficult 
problem. 

6.  In  the  last  few  years  English  has  attained  a  dominant  position  as 
a  second  language  throughout  the  Middle  East.  E.g.,  I  was  told 
that  five  years  ago  in  Lebanon  80%  of  the  students  in  schools 
studied  French,  but  today  80%  are  selecting  English,  even 
though  teachers  of  French  are  sometimes  provided  to  the  schools 
at  French  government  expense. 

7.  Student  programs  as  we  understand  them  are  practically  non¬ 
existent  in  the  Middle  East,  except  in  American  schools.  In 
Pakistan  there  are  organized  student  activities  managed  by  the 
students,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  sometimes  have 
dormitory  facilities.  At  the  Syrian  University  in  Damascus  a 
student  union  was  being  built,  and  a  faculty  member  has  been 
designated  to  serve  as  “student  adviser” — in  addition  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  duties.  In  Israel,  where  higher  education  in  general  seems 
quite  advanced,  there  was  considerable  interest  in  student  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  Technical  University  in  Haifa  has  even  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Dean  of  Students.  There  are  foreign  students  in 
many  of  the  institutions,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  designated 
foreign  student  advisors.  In  the  Arab  countries,  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  abroad  are  from  other  Arab  states  and  present  no 
particular  problem. 

8.  There  is  great  interest  in  higher  education  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  and  almost  all  of  the  institutions  have  many  more  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission  than  they  can  possibly  accept.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  scale  of  desirability  of  admission  to  vari¬ 
ous  schools,  as  far  as  the  applicants  are  concerned.  Knowing 
that  the  chances  of  getting  into  the  most  desired  school,  often 
the  medical  college,  are  slight,  a  student  will  also  submit  appli¬ 
cations  to  several  others,  including  at  least  one  which  has  no 
admission  quota  limit.  It  is  interesting  that  for  most  students 
the  school  to  which  admission  is  finally  obtained  determines 
vocational  choice.  Those  who  are  set  on  a  particular  field  of 
study,  but  are  not  successful  in  gaining  admission  to  the  proper 
institution,  often  seek  admission  to  schools  abroad.  Many  of 
them  can  qualify  and  should  be  admitted  in  order  to  supple- 
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ment  the  educational  opportunities  available  in  their  countries. 
A  high  percentage  of  them  would  like  to  come  to  the  U.S.,  but 
many  go  to  Europe  instead  because  the  costs  of  education  there 
are  much  lower. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  social  revolution  of  major  proportions  is  in 
progress  in  the  Middle  East.  Not  the  least  of  its  manifestations  is  the 
position  of  Moslem  women.  The  greatest  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Turkey,  where  the  veiling  of  women  was  abandoned  years  ago,  and 
women  are  competing  for  positions  in  the  professional  and  business 
world  much  as  they  do  in  the  U.S.  This  is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
other  countries,  with  Pakistan  and  Kuwait  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 
But  even  though  the  seclusion  of  women  is  being  abandoned  and  great¬ 
er  educational  opportunities  are  being  made  available  to  them,  the 
Middle  East  is  still  very  much  a  man’s  world. 

Attitudes  toward  America  vary  greatly  in  the  Middle  East.  On 
one  side  is  almost  fanatical  distrust  and  hatred,  not  toward  individual 
Americans,  but  toward  our  government.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Arab  countries,  where  no  action  on  our  part  with  respect  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  short  of  complete  repudiation  of  Israel,  would 
meet  with  favor.  But  on  the  other  hand,  many  people  feel  that  America 
holds  the  only  hope  they  have  for  personal  or  national  salvation. 

One  basis  for  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  America  seems  to  be  the 
feeling  that  our  policy  vacillates  so  much  that  we  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  Still  another  point  of  criticism  is  what  they  consider  unfair  alloca¬ 
tion  of  American  aid.  For  example,  a  leading  political  scientist  of  Turkey 
commented  to  me  that  America  had  allocated  more  aid  to  the  city  of 
Trieste  than  to  all  of  Turkey.  He  compared  the  situation  to  that  of  the 
man  who  lavishes  expensive  gifts  on  a  doubtful  mistress  and  neglects 
his  faithful  wife. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  made  and  are  making  mistakes  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  aid  America  has 
given  directly  and  through  education  has  been  of  great  benefit  and  is 
widely  recognized  and  appreciated. 

Americans  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  active  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Russians  are  also  there,  and  while  I  saw  little  direct  evidence 
of  their  activities,  many  people  expressed  the  fear  that  they  were  gain- 
ing  ground,  particularly  among  the  dissatisfied  intellectuals,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  U.S.  I  was  told  that  Egypt 
has  sent  1200  teachers  to  other  Arab  countries,  many  of  them  at  the 
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expense  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  And  Egypt  has  a  larger  pro¬ 
gram  for  bringing  Arab  students  for  study  in  her  schools  than  the  U.S. 
Government  sponsors  for  the  entire  world.  In  addition  to  these  factors, 
Western  European  nations  are  trying  to  hold  onto  some  of  their 
shrinking  prestige  in  the  area. 

My  general  impression  was  that,  so  far,  the  U.S.  is  holding  its  own. 
However,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  help  these  people  help  them¬ 
selves  if  we  are  to  see  them  through  their  period  of  transition  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  if  they  are  to  remain  a  part  of  the  free  world.  More 
exchange  opportunities  for  well-qualified  students  and  professors,  more 
technical  aid,  more  privately  sponsored  assistance  projects,  and  more 
cultural  exchanges  and  information  programs  are  needed  if  we  are 
to  finish  what  we  have  started  so  well.  But  most  important  of  all,  we 
must  let  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  know  that  they  can  depend 
upon  our  continued  friendship  and  support  on  a  long  term  basis. 
Goodwill  and  understanding  cannot  be  built  if  we  are  there  today  and 
gone  tomorrow. 
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AFME  PUBLICATIONS 


MINARET  SERIES 

2  The  Arab  Refugees  After  Five  Years  $  *15 

by  Emile  Samaan 

5  Muslim-Christian  Relations  $  *15 

by  Muhammad  Hashim  Maiwandwal 

6  The  Impact  of  the  Asian  Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  $  .15 

by  Garland  Evans  Hopkins 


7  Dangerous  Tensions  in  the  Middle  East  $  .15 

by  Edward  L.  R.  Els  on 

8  Resurgent  Islam  and  the  U.S.A.  I  *15 

Addresses  by  H.  E.  Syed  Amjad  Ali  and  Paul  Hutchinson 

9  Muslims  and  Christians,  Partners  of  the  Future  $  .15 

Addresses  by  Dr.  Mahmoud  F.  Hoballah  and 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Howse 

10  Old  and  New  Trends  in  American  Diplomacy  $  .15 

Four  addresses  by  Cornelius  Van  H.  Engert 

11  Investment  of  Foreign  Capital  in  the  Arab  States  $  .25 

by  Aziz  S.  S ah  well 


CURRENTLY  OIJT  OF  PRINT 

The  Impact  of  Islam  on  Christianity,  by  Kenneth  H.  Crandall 

A  Foreign  Student  Adviser  Reports  on  the  Middle  East, 

by  Mar\  L.  Peisch 

The  Palestine  Problem:  Retrospect  and  Prospect, 

by  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose 

KOHINUR  SERIES 

F.D.R.  Meets  Ibn  Saud  clothbound  $2.00 

by  William  A.  Eddy  paperbound  $1.00 

Olive  Trees  in  Storm  clothbound  $2.75 

by  Morris  S.  Lazar  on 

( Publications  list  continued  on  page  30) 
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SPECIAL  REPRINTS 


Mission  to  the  Middle  East  (18  articles)  $  .50 

by  Three  distinguished  American  Editors 

The  Roots  of  Our  Crisis  in  the  Middle  East  $.  25 

Extracts  from  Many  A  Good  Crusade, 

Memoirs  of  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 

Swift  Seasons  Roll  $.  25 

by  Charles  M ali\  and  Philip  K.  Hitti 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin  $  .10 

by  Charles  H.  Hulac 

In  addition  to  the  above,  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East  pub¬ 
lishes  a  regular  monthly  newsletter  which  is  distributed  free  of  charge 
to  all  members.  The  annual  reports  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  organization  are  made  available  at  no  charge  to 
interested  persons. 

Address  all  inquiries  or  orders  to: 

Director  of  Publications 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  INC. 

47  EAST  67th  STREET  NEW  YORK  21,  NEW  YORK 
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APPLICATION  FORM 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  INC. 

47  EAST  67th  STREET  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  as, 

Q  Associate  Member 

(Receives  Newsletter,  Annual  Report,  etc.) 

Q  Participating  Member 

(Entitled  to  above  and  free  admission  to 
public  programs.) 

Q  Student  Participating  Member 

Name  of  School  . . 

Q  Contributing  Member 

(Above  and  AFME  publications  selling  for 
50^  or  less.) 

|~1  Clergy  or  Teacher  Contributing  Member 
Church  or  School  . 


3.00 

5.00 

1.00 


10.00  or  more 
1.00 


□  Sponsor 

(Above  and  free  copies  of  books  published 
by  AFME.)  $100.00  or  more 


Name  ( please  print)  . 

Address  . 

Amount  enclosed  $ . :  Check  Q  Money  Order  Q  Cash  C] 


This  Contribution  is  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 


Please  ma\e  checks  payable  to 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  INC. 

MIDDLE  EAST  HOUSE 

47  EAST  67th  STREET  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


American  Friends 
of  the  Middle  East,  Inc. 


an  educational  and  cultural,  non-profit,  non-political  organi¬ 
zation  seeking  to  establish  better  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Middle  East. 


sponsoring  exchanges  of  specialists,  professors,  and  public- 
spirited  leaders  to  lecture  before  student,  church  and  other 
groups. 


taking  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  conferences  of 
students  from  the  area  studying  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  increasing  interest  in  the  Middle  East  among  Ameri¬ 
can  students. 


assisting  in  the  publication  of  factual  material  on  the  area 
and  is  encouraging  public  exhibits  of  the  arts  and  creative 
industries  of  the  Middle  East. 


